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pariah dogs is scattered in all directions by the shrill
voice of the leader of the caravan. Over the city
swoops the vulture of the wilderness, and at its very
gates flocks of carrion crows settle unmolested on the
putrid carcasses strewn about.

East of the river is the district of New Bagdad,
containing the Government offices and the chief com-
mercial and public buildings. On the right bank is
the old town, enclosed by an extensive tract of orange
and date groves. Towards the desert this quarter is
protected by a wall with two" gates, leaving the part
facing the river unenclosed. No other large city of
Asiatic Turkey is influenced by the desert to the same
extent as is Bagdad; no other stands in such direct
contact with Central Arabia. The purest Arabic dialect
is here current, and here still prevail the Bedouin
manners in the social life of the people, and especially
in their intercourse with the non-Muhammadan element
Yet, in spite of their religious fanaticism, their general
bearing is preferable to that of most other Asiatic
Mussulmans, because of the very sincerity of their
belief, combined with the natural dignity and frankness
peculiar to the Moslem Arab. The population is of a
very motley character, being composed, according to
some authorities, of 150,000 Muhammadans of various
races, some 18,000 Jews, 2000 " Nestorians," nearly the
same number of Latin Christians, several hundred
Armenians and Syrians, and scarcely more than 20
Europeans. The collective population was estimated in
1908 at 145,000. Bagdad, though shorn of the great-
ness for which it was once famed, still possesses import-
ance commercially and politically, which it owes to its
situation on the great water highway in a country nearly
destitute of land routes.

Up to this point the Tigris is navigable throughout